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If postsecondary education Is to remain viable 1^ the 
years aheadt It ftust be cognizant of societal forces, trenls, and 
effects as they occur in the college contest and service 
envlronaents, k fev select eieaBples are illustratl?e of a broad range 
of forces, trends, and effects vhlch Intrude upon the pQli0'y«Daking 
and resour^ allocation functions of postsecondary education. Thiie 
forces Include the educational resolution (quantity # equalltyf 
fuality) I accountability; the realliatlon of finite rasour^esi cuaage 
in the tfork placei the rights ■oveBentsi and the increased rate Df 
technological and societal change, fron an analysis qfi $heie trends, 
iiiplicatlons can be dravn for the planning function in genaral aad 
for technical education in particular. & planning process is needed ^ 
to keep technical education viable In the 19S0s, conponents of the 
planning process Include planning protocol and structure, planning 
assuBptiona, goal specification, and program developBent* In 
launching a coBprehen^ive planning process, a college Bust make % 
coBBltment to the personnel development coBponentto complsBent these 
structural coBponents. It is certain that coBprehenslve institutional 
planning Bust Bake progress froB the **ad hoc** to the **plaQaed" ead of 
the plannlng„continu in the IjSOsi trend analysis trill be an 
integral part of the process, (KO 
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The future hwids many unknowns. It also holds a range 
of already known choices that can be made by those 
making decisions about higher education..,. External, 
particularly market ^ pressures will not alone lead to 
the best results. Internal thought, resolution, and 
determination are needed to assi;a'e that higher educa- 
tion as a whole and institutions individually reach 
2000 with capacity to perform t^dimlnished or minimally 
diminished by tha demographic depression. The surroimd- 
ing envirorment in the next 20 years will create some 
special problems that we can already see. It does not, 
however, determine in advance how well these problems 
will be solved or how inadequately hmoan choice, or 
absense of choice, will settle that. A downward drift 
in quality, balance, integrity, dynMiism, diversity, 
private initiative, research capability is not .only 
possible--it is quite likely. But it is not required 
by external events . It is a matter of choice and not 
just of fate. The emphasis should.be on --managing of 
excellence*" 

Three Thousand Futures: The Next Twenty Years for Higher Education 
.Final neport, Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education 
Jossey-Bass, 1979, 

********** *** * 

In the Fall o£ 1968, John Gardner, foirmer Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, strode to^the podlim at the aimual 

Q 

meeting of the Merican Coimcil on Education, and launched a double- 
barrelled assault on higher education for its lack of initiative in 
dealing with problems of urban life. He declared, 'The colleges and 
universities of this country have not responded impressively to the 
urban crisis. They have been notable laggard, , ,very^ few have pursued 
any aspect of the urban crisis with the , intellectual rigor it requires. 
Even fewei have accepted the real world of the city on their doorstep 
as a laboratory in which they can advance those intellectual pursuits/' 

Institutions of postsacondaiy education are ''of society/' That 
is to say, they are created to fill a role that society has deemed 
necessary ar* it relates to its well being. Viewed in this light, post- 
iecondary education takes its place alongside elementary and sbcondary 
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educatiun, hiim^ services, goveimient, housing, and transportation^ 
as it attempti to ii^act on the quality of life. 

The point that John Gardner was making is that if postsecondary 
education is truly doing its job^ it has Bn i^act on virtually every 
institution of soQiaty* If postsecondary education is to remain viabl 
in the years ^ead, it must be co^i2,ant of societal forces, trends 
and effects as they occur in the college context and service environ* 
ment. Because our college environments are different, the analysis 
v/hich follows is general. Nor is it iJi exhaustive analysis. Rather ^ 
the analysis contains a few select exai^les which are illustrative of 
a broad range of forces, trends, and effects whidi intrude upon the 
policy-making and resource allo^atisn fimctions of postsecondary ed- 
ucation, - 

The first force is the educational revolution. Francis Keppel, 
former United States Assistant Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, talks about TTie Necessary Revolution in Ajterican Education . 
He states. 

The fir!^t revolution in ^wicm education was a , 
revolution in quantity . Everyone was to be provided the 
' chance for an education of some sort# That revolution 
is almost won in the schools j and is on its way in higher 
educationp The second revolution is equality in oppor- 
tunity. Thfit revolution is under way. Tlie next turn 

1 

of nhe wheel must be a revolution in quality . 

John D. Rockerfeller III, Chairam of the Comiisslon or Population 

Growth, calls for a revolution in a slightly different way. Rocker- 

2 

feller's premise is that The Second Amertem Revolution se^ks to 
establish a person-centered society to promote hinnariity and idealism 
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in all Americans, In his synthesis - tanned the "Humanistic 

Revolution" » Rockarfeller offers prescriptions to create new 

structures Bstd restructuring existing institutions to plan ind 

effectuate humanistic goals. In Accent on Learning , Patricia 

Cross suggests the revolution is from "educational opportimity for 
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all" to "educational opportunity for each." Willard Wirtz indicates 
that we are in a revolution which is linking more closely the world 
of work with the world of education, a process of integrating the 
"leaCTing to do" system with the doing to learn" system. 

This aggregate force is producing a series of trends with regard 
to equal access and lifelong learning* TTiese trends, in timi, have 
produced a variety of effects or reactions such as professional 
development progrMS and centers for instructional development. In 
a recent study it was noted that more thMi 80 instructional improve- 
ment centers have been developed in colleges and universities dwrlng 
this last decade. If we conceive of formal education as a life- 
long process and recognise that part-time adult continurng education 
and open- learning systems Cin^luding open entry j career ladder ^ and 
open exit options) are the order of the day^ then we have to conceive 
our educational programs within that frme of reference. 

A second major force is aeccjitability . T^is elusive force has 
caii^ed some persons to refer to our time as -TTie Age of Product 
Liability" or 'The Age of Truth in Packaging." This aggregate force 
is producing several trends in federal legislation, govenuient reg- 
ulations mid consumer representation in an effort to make higher edu- 
cation Mre responsive to immet societal needs. While it is not al- 
together clear whether the first item listed imder reactions is cause 
or effect* there has bein a significant change in public confidenc<i 



in well established functions. This alarming lack of faith in a wide 

variety of American institutions is displayed in the General Social 

Survey made by the National Opinion Research Center in September 197S . 

A critical analysis of this report suggests that the greatest loss of 

confidence occurred in organised religion md education. 

Accountability manifests itself in several ways. During recent 

years Americans have become concerned about the "retum" on their 

investment in the college eD^erience. Demands for accountability from 

tax payers^ primarily through state legislatures^ and the rising cost of 

tuition provide cause to ask, "Is support of postsecondary education ^ 

worth the time and money in terms of the individual and value added to 

society?-' Several researche^rs have presented data about the benefits of 
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college for individuals aaid the returns to society in general. The re- 
search evidence indicates clearly that the college esqjerience raises 
yo^ level of knowledge and cognitive powers; increases personal self- 
discovery and psychological W6ll-being* enhaices traits such as adapta- 
bility; and positively affects your earning ability. The research 
evidence indicates the college as^erience makas you more careful in 
child raislngi more efficient consifflaeri^ better users of leisure time, 
and healthier. The reiearch also indicates that the college e^^erience 
contributes to greater interest in politici aiid community affairs ^ that 
it helps to produce more responsible cl'tizeni amd provides profeisional 
leaders who improve social conditions. Research and evaluation mustj 
howevfr, go beyond the benefits of college for individuals and society 
in general. Researdi must include more in the way a specific institution 
or system i^acts upon the quality of life in a region or state* 

Other effects the accoimtability force is having upon oui in- 
stitutions include major ihifti in power among people and institutions. 



H.E,W, officials estimate at least 40 paGkages of regulations were 
needed to cemry out the Education Amendments of 1976 alone. The 
Vocational Educational Data Systems CVEDS) is but one example, Boston 
Children's Hospital president Leonard Cronkhite painted a globso^ 
picture of Merican medicine increasingly mananced mnd strangled by 
the biffgeoning tentacles of a Miaway federal bureaucracy gone mad, 
as hp stepped dovm chairman of the Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges during the association's ajinual meeting in 1976, 
Cronkhite asserted^ "Big goveripent has' erected m enormous bureaucra- 
tic structure which in terms of its grawth rate and invasiveness ^ has 
many of the characteristics of a malignMicy, Xt devoinrs major assests 
under the banner of frugality* It is ambiguous and imwieldly^ It 
appears uncontrollable and has become a fourth branch of government 

with far more autonoi^ thMi the other three* Most iD^ortantiy, it 
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has failed miserably in the control of costs." 

Mother force is the realiiation of finite resources * In'' higher 
education the signs of this force include the mmbeT of persons seek- 
ing a postsecondaiy education experience, the practical limits of 
tuition increases, and the inflationaiy nature of our labor-intensive 
industry. Because, in part, of finite resources, post secondary edu- 
cation has bepm to show concern for planning and management techniques 
for the more efficient and effective operation of the corporate enter- 
prise. This has resulted iti the evolution of systems in postsecondary 
education and an emphasis on consortia md regional approaches* A 
coB^arative study of 37 regional plans in 24 states^ is presented in a 
monograph entitled Regionalism and Statewide Coordination of Post^ 

secondary Education Data art begiiming to appear about the Benefits 

10 

of Collegiate Cooperation, 



Aiotber trend that has resulted from this force is a beginning 
evolution of plaiming. In health care, ,the Hospital Survey and 
Construetion Act of 1946,' was one of the first major efforts to bring 
a rational and systematic focus to health eare delivery system planning. 
For the past thirty yesfrs there has befen continual refinement *in the 
federal legislation relative to health care md education planning. 
The "Health Planning and Resource Development Act of 1964»' CP*L, 93-641 
and P.L, 96-79) charges Health SystenUj Agencies to deal with issues 
that require coordination with academic health science centers. The 
'^Health Professions Educational .Asslstanca Act of 1976*' [P^L. 94-484) 
outlines broad areas of responsibility for the health professions that 
requires coofdination between postsecondary education, health professions 
and a wide range of agencies. The functional rerationihips are not 
clearly defined at the present time and their development will be a 
slow prbcess of evolution* 

On4 effect of this force has been to help clarify concepts such 
as strategic and operational planning and intramural and inteimural ' 
planning. Another effect of this force hav€ been thm development of 
tools to help manage organizations, Thesm tools Include Management By 
Objectives (MBO) ; Plaiming, ProgrMurdng, Budgeting System CPPBS) i Plann- 
ing, Managing, and Evaluation (PME) System; BDUCOl Financial Planning 
Model CEFPM) j md Higher Iducation MMagement Information (HEMI) * TTiese 
tools have several characteristics in coamon including (1) clarification 

of mission, essential purposes, and goals of .the ente^risej (2) a data 
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based planning process; CS) an assessment of the external and internal, 
environments; (4) ^ linking of fiscal resources to goals and objectives; 

and (S) a persoimal development compone nt to complement the structural 

13 " . 

coa^onen t * 
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Changes in the workplace , trends in workar dissatisfaction ^ 
7 15 16 ' 

productivity, worker underutilization, and investment in research 

17 * 
and development are worthy of our analysis. Investment of business-^ 

and industry in education anS training is of particular interest. 

Pcstsecondaiy education at one tine stcod as the giant oak as 

the primaiy source of knowledge/infoOTation generation md transmission. 

Postsecondary education had exclusive right on a monopoly. Since an . 

early study published in 1961 by the toerican Council on Education, 

business and industry has become involved in education md training in 
18 

a big way. An article in the October 1978 issue of the America 
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Association of Higher Education Bulletin begins as follows: 

An extensive education md training system exists ' 
in private industxy Md govexTiment. TTie National Confer- 
ence Board, for ex^^le, reports that in the single recession 
year of 197S the nation -s 7^500 iM^gest private ei^loyers 
spent over $2 billibh on ei^l©yee educatlon^-as much as the 
recent annual totals of all contributions from all sources 
to Colleges ajid universities. And while college and univer- 
sity-tiased education is scabiliiing and/or declining^ the 
training and development sector in business, indiistry, 'and 
goverMient is e^anding rapidly, ■ 

Several years ago Keimeth Boulding gave us a warning 
by drawing an analogy between higher education and that 
other industry in decline--the railroads/ The problem, he 
said,^was that railroad mnagers did not view themselves 
as part of a larger transportation system, but singly as 
manager of an isolated segment, the railroads, 

3. . 20 ' 

An article in The New York Times begins as follows: 

Last year the American Telephone md TeltgrapM co^any ' ^ 
spent $700 million on education programs for its e^loyees, 
or mor# thaji three times the $213 mllHon annual bidget of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Te^nology. 

Sixteen courses nm by McGrtw-Hill for its ei^loyees 
have been approved for college cred^ by the New York State 
Department of Education, At Honpj^ll, Inc, , in Minneapolis 
more than 3,500 e^loyees enrolled this year in 183 courses 
fanging from solar heating and cooling to women in business. 



Thm iiitroducti^n to article in the May 1980 issue of the 
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Training and Development Journal is as follows* 

Induitiy spendB on en^loyee education more than six 
times the arow^t appropriattd by all the states for all 
of higher aducacion! If money is powers then industry 
occi^ies a power position in oontinuing education* 

Industry is not only a major consumer of continuing 
education provided by others ^ it is also a major provider 
of continuing education, with large "in-house" training 
staffr and facilities. If competition is conflict, then 
industry is a source of conflict in continuing education, 
ccM^eting directly with other providers and pitting pro- 
vider against provider as bidders for its continuing 
education dollM^s. 

Robert Kost points out that industry's principal 
objective in continuing education is pra^atici Continuing 
education should provide skills and knowledge that will 
improve e^layees' capabilities and be reflected in the 
quality of their performance and in their productivity. 
But industry is not so pragmatically profit-oriented that 
its concept^ of continuing education is totally restricted 
to task-related training; there is considerable support 
for Quality of Work Life progrms, and the liberal arts 
as well as industrial arts. - 

Industry, Kost says, wmts to cooperate with educa- 
tional institutions, yet is not receiving the response 
J it expects from academic sources , which is surprising in 
view of the widely-held assuru^tion that sudi sources are 
securing collage-credit tquivalentSi and some programs 
are #van securing degree -gr^iting accreditatioh* 

The relatioriship between technological developments and shifts 

in business and industry is also of interest, Hiis point is, made in 

a recent labor-backed study that contends that an epidemic of plent 

shutdowns is sweeping the nation, with commies moving factories 

and leaving behind a trail of htraan and community devastation. The 

study reports that between 1969 and 1976, p^anr shutdowns and reloca- 

^'tions eliminated 15 million jobs Md created 16,4 million new ones, 

22 ^ 

a slight net increase .overall. The new/ jobs on an average, however 
were lower-paying and in different regions of the coOTtry and did not 
go to people who were left imeD^loyed by shutdoMis in the first place 
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'Changes in^the workplsce include loAjaluices in types of man- 



power simply and denmd. An ^senbly sponsoTed by the Amerioan 
Aasoci4tion of Comimity md Junior Colleges ^ the Ameriem Voaational 
As^^ociationp and the AmeriQw Socieiy for Training ud Development 
called for a drive to end the shortage of skilled workei^ md recomen 
ded several specific recoraendations : 

, l^e federal gqvemment should esti^llsh a policy on 

th# develojpent of humm resources that\ designates lifelong 
education wd tnlning as an **absolutely\^ecessiu^ national 
invest»nt*" , \ 

' President Cartar shmld call a White Hotise conference 
to draw attention^ tQ the need for a natlohaiv^licy designed 
' to Increr ^ ^he product ivity of workers md "to decrease im- 
\ ei^loy*^ ^ B 

Department of Education should promote more 
Qom^^ \^ on between educational institutions and business 
on manpoWif^ issutd. 

' Ihe m^jor national associations eoncemed with 
occupational education md tralnuig should establish pilot 
projects to demonstrate that -together-education^ business, 
and industrf can produce skilled workers; 

A national program to define Job markets .and provide 
inf or&atlon on whi^ to base coopeMtlve training md 
e^catlori progrms, ^ ■ ^ ' 

A national cramitment to continuing-educatlQn programs 
. that woMld help workers; upgrade their skills md attitudes 

md train for new; positions. > ; ^ 

"Education- delivery systems," such as competency- 
base^ instruction, that allow students to enter and trms- 
fer to or frwft my high-school j post-hlgh-sdiool, milita^, 
labcrr, or industrial educatlm propram* - 

A program to Identify md publicise "effective working 
relationships" that education md IndustiTr have already 
established* 

Mo discussion about changes in the workplace would be cdoplete 
without rttference to technological advances ud the devplopment of 
robots, A robot" is a programable^ cott^uter^controlled machine 
that cm be manipulated to do difficult work faster than a hicnm 
being and with lesl^iiphance for ewor md imperfection. Moreover, 
robots cm go \4iere men, cm 't go (or are forbidden to go, as to weld 
Inside a car body) , Robots also aren't knoim to coiplain about air 



or neisa pollution* ^d,they don't talk baqk to shop atawards, 
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damrad raises , or go out on strike*" The world population of robats 

used in industrial manufacturing is 17,500. Of these, 2^000 are in 

25 

Eiiropej 2^500 ar© iirtha U.S., md 13,000 in Japm, TTie world is 

on the threshold of basting developments in robots through the 

addition of mieroproQesspr "brains" that allow them to switch thtir 

programs automatlQally ^d tht acquisition of tough and a sense of 

sight through TV cameras, 

Changep in the hi^er eduaation workplace deserve some comnent. 

After a long period of ejqpwsion in higher education Mid business 

and industry, opportunity in teaching and research have contracted 

sharply* Many persons complating the Ph,D* and hoping for research 

positions are turning to teaching positions "or which they may be 

ill prepared* Oversi^ply of trained individuals in selected fields 

of study results in limited mobility md the infusion of new energy 

and idea. A major task is to help design new careers for those 

persons who reluctantly find ^emselves working in positions in which 

26 , 
they find little satisfaction. ^ 

Undersi;^ly of trained individuals is equally disrt^tive to 

systamatic growth in a program. Rapid turnover of personnel makes 

it extreMly difficult to chart a cotirse of action for a particular 

progr^ and sustain it over time^ With the projected decline in the 

nianber of hi^ sdiool graduates and the erosion of fiscal respurces^ 

many Institutions tUTO to part-time faculty as a means of continuing 

progrifflS . 

While some of the changes in the workplace are attrlbutible, in 
part, to oversi^ply and undersi^plyy there Is also the Issue of 
ingentivas . A_studyL_QfL_the _Aanglflg wajdkplacji led Danlel^mkjtlwich 
to conclude: 




No quastion will dominatt the work place in the ISSOs 
mo7'a thm how to revaa^ inQentivea to match the new motiya- 
eions of woirkarit Today^ millions who do hold paid jobs 
find the prssant ineentiva lystem so im&ppasling that they 
are no longer motlvatad to work hard. As a consaquenca, 
not only do thay withdraw rootlonal involvamant from the 
job^ they also Insist t^on steady lncraase$ In pay. and 
fringe benaflts to e^^ansata for the job's lack of appeal, 

Roiabath Mosi Kantar l?idlcates that a growing ntn^ar of people 

work for self-fulflllmant in addition to economic nacassity^ but 
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that nonaconomie InQentivas may Incraasa In li^ortanGa, Nonacon- 
omlc banafif s go bayond tha traditional range of fringe benaflts 
of healthy dantal, and avan lagal insiirmce. Nonaconomie benaflts 
Includa such things as flaxibla sehaduling and opporttmity In tarms 

of ad^^ancament ^ challenge j incraasa in influance^ and skill davalop- 
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ment* Opportunity, howavar^ is structured. There are paths and 

tracks^ which are of tan iuzzy, . . 

*Tha Issue of productivity in hi^er aducation lies, in part. 

In organliatlonal socialization practicas and programs, how collaga 

parsonnel learn what work Is valued in tha organization » how personnel 

manifast effective parforroanQe, and how they bacoma a loyal ajid 
29 

committad mamber. Thare is little rasaarch data with rag|rd to. 
how organizational socialization depends on parsonnal variables 
Ce*g,s aptitudes, motivation, gandar) , group variables (e.g*, struc- 
ture and. dompositlon of work groups, peer groi^ phanomana, laadarship) * * 
and organizational factors Ca,g*^ incantivas, dlslncantlvas , caraar 
paths, aducation and training programs, rola ularlty, coranmilcatlon^ 
and faedback pattaTOs) . 

There is growing evidence that educated workers do not like ' 
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to be organized from the top. Creativity and imagination, toai§ 
of the infoMation development and processing Industry, cannot be 



organized so TmBdily from the top down. Noxinui Macrme» the deputy 

editor of the London Scoitomist^ predicts orguizations of the future 

will eonsist of "Confadarations 'of intrapreneuri J* Whatever the 

long range desl^^ it appears incmtr overt ible that for the 80i that 

the parioimel developnient con^onent within an orgMlzation nuit be 

parallel in lophistioation md non-contradietory in design to the 

institution- 3 plunlng and management lystam. And, If they are^ 

coneufrently developed personnel and structural coi^Qnents are mutually 

supportive and inarease the effectiveness of each far beyond the 

• , 32 J , 

capability of either* 

An examination o£ the rights movament is also in order, particu- 

larly tha right to work. Changes in the econo^ are linked directly 

to dislocations md imamploymant which in tum are linked to health. 

The federal goveitimant has become relatively adept since World 

War II at assessing the linkages between fiscal and monetary policy 

and economic variables like imemployment . Mora recently, however* 

the ii^act of .economic policy on individual behwlor has bean studied. 

One researcher reports/ '*Tha 1^4 percent rise in tmamployment during 

1970 has cost our society nearly $7 billion in lost .income due to 

illness and. mprtallty, and in added state prison and mental hoapital 

outlays t To this must be added public outlays of some $2.8 billion 



, annually over tha 1970 to 1975 period for jobless. and welfare pay- 

ments associated with the sustained 1*4 percent rise in mie^loyment*" 
Studies like this one provide si^port for the '*right to work" revolu- 
*tion md consmer participation in goveinTOntal policy f ©nation. 
Periodic and systematic publ^cly-fimded retraining of workers as m 
economic necessity could be a ma jor challenge fo^ industry, goveCTment, 
,^ ^d higher education in the ei^htieJ' The policy issues are cdmplax 

l6 
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in that a »*Youth Program May Cut Adults' Job Prospects." A study 

by the WorldWatch Institute indicates that ''massive labor migration 

is a syiqptom of a world tconony that is ftrndamentally askew ^ an 

ecof^iqr in which gross Incoms dlspuitiss both within md among 

coimtries persist. l^ese data provide a^le reason to swnitor the 

investment in research and develo^ent md its Intact on the econo^ 

38 

and occi^atimal/ttcbiical educationr 

.ft 

Tlie right to work carries with it the right to training. In 

a recent issue of Education Update j the ^L-CZO Indicated that "One 

of the most pressing problems in labor education is to ^^tamine 

39 /" ' 

educational needs of milon' members # At the first Buslness?^Higher 



Education Forum conducted by the /^erlcan Coimeil on Education it 

was concluded that "Universities md colleges laclc sensitivity to 

' / ^ - . ^ ^ J ^ " ■ *0 

the product Md mupowei^ needs of indust^^^d business." Tftis 

weakness was stated by the head of the: j^erlcu Association of 

, ^ . - 41 - 

Coimmmlty and Jimlor Collage as follows: \ 

An awareness of-tha needi ^of persons in the college 
area raqulras a stwca unfortimately -sopatlmes lacking in 
educators or provided tor in institutional structures. 
One of the biggest problem facliSg^¥di£atiro^^^ 
lurtance "(or Inability] for people^in education to relate 
on a ra^lar baslj with jpeopla in buslna^s^ induitib^f the 
unions ^ md a^icujltura. A not& souided rapaatedly as 
. one talks with people about aducational /needs is that 
they perceive sdiools md colleges as 'salf-cbntainad eh* 
claYes of educators', 

Chimge is another major force that intrudes iqpon society, 

Alftred North Whitehead charactarizad tha rapid rate of change in 
; 42 

1930 as follows: ^ ^ . 

The pace of diMge Is aceelerating at sutih aerate 
that a niO^ar of major wltural revoluticffis will from 
hfra on take place during a single llfatima.^ And imder 
this cOTdition, it IS no longer ft mctiona l to defin e th a 
: pilose of education as the transmission of the culture* 
Vlts pu^osa now must ba to produce Ufa long learners. 
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BuckmL*s:.er Fuller has stated, "Jtcausa of the acceleration of our 

technological development, the next ten years will be equivalent %o 

43 ^ 
the last five million." Dean Rusk haj stated, 'Hlie pace of events 

is moving lo fast that imleii we cm find scrae way to keep oiir si^ts 

an tomorTOW, we cannot ej^act to be In touch with today*" ^thropo- 

logist Bernard G. Canjib^Jl described ^.^Mge in the following question, 

"How could a being who was a- himter- gatherer a few million ysMS ago 

suddenly find Itself capable of going to the ffloort*'J** ' 

. - . " . ■ .. -"^ ' ' '\ \ , 

Bdwud Cornish provides some perceptions on how to 'cope with 

^46 " ' ^ ~ . "".^ ^ . 

rapid change : ^ ^ . J . \ * 

1. The future is not fixed, but consists of a variety of al- 

ternatives among wKl^ we can dioose those w wwt to realise. 

2* Choice is necessaa^. Refusing to dioose Is itself a choice. 

3« Small changes through time cw become major chahgi^s. 

4, 'Hie future world will probably be drastically different in ^ 
many respects from the present world* 

5, People ate responsible fdr their future; the fMure doesri*t 
just happm^o them, . . . 

6* ^Methods successful in the past may not work in the futwe 
due to changed clrci^stances« 

A problem of the rapid ra|e of chmjge is the difficulty of 

predicting the outcome o£ ^ event with sc©e degree of^^cdtiracy;^ v 

^ , \. ^ ■ ^ , ^ 47' 

Hiis phenomena era be seen in tKe forecasts of seyerW persons i > 

In ^1926,: the man whose iiwent ion Uit^ ^ 
to the development of , the W ti^e sald^ Conner* 
daily Bnd finmciaUy^ I consider CtelevisionJ an 
In^osslBllity, a developmmt of which we need wa^te , * 

little time dreaming.'^ 

And In 194S, a famous American n%val officer sai^di/ 
•That is the biggest fool thing we've ever done* . *the 
CMomic} bomb will never go off , md I speak aft m esqsert 
on es^loslves^" • , - 

> knd In 1948, a respected science magazine saidi . ^ 
"Landing and moving aroimd the moon offers so many swlous . 
problem for htn^ beings that is may take science another 
two himdred years to lick them*" • ^ ^' 
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^alysli of phraomtna in ratrospaet is audi ©asitr as mm b© sten 

in the 1076 statantnt by Paul Lytt, President of Spotty Mnd. Ha 

said, "If aviation had ©volv#d at tha spaad of eoiqiuttrs^ Nail ^ 

Anstrong would have walkad on tha moon iMs thwi a yaar after the 

Wright brothars took off frOT Kitty Hawk.»» 

Piior to tha seventies, most laadars in business and education \ 

were able to plu the futi:m| by picking a trend and riding It^ 

Basically i the data stayed constant long enpu|Ji to do that* During 

the seventies, the mmbn of YMiablea increased faster th|m the 

nu^ar of constants. Some of these^ variables^ sudi as the dianging 

rolls of woman, are less easily quantified. Last year, according 

to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, na«ly 62 percent of wcman with 

school-age chlldi*an Were working md 45 percent with pra-school 

'^lldren hM jobs, Wien women enter the work force, thai^r ialf- 

linage dirges drastically, and their desire for aducsLtimi goes xj^ 

ea^onantially* TTia societal ravolutiojis of equal ri^ts and 

equal educational oppprtimity hw accesssd to postsecondary education 

a wider rMge of himan variability thaji at any other tlM in hlstoiy. 

This range will increase in tha years ahead as some of the 40 million 

49 

Americans pwsua a ewaar trails it ion, : states send profesfionals 

e \ SO . 

back to the clas^roo5t, colleges specif m agenda to respond to 
■ , - . ■ 51 ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

lifeloM laMning needs during adulthood, .md institutions begin to 

.. ' . . • . ■ 52 

^ilt thf^ pT^^iiig Hnk of coTmacting adbilt leaders to laarnlng resources. 

As indicated e«lier In this doctmant, the Intent of this partial 

MElysis of salacted forces, trends, and effects is to proyide a ^ 

cdnceptual frsiewor^ for examlnirig major chmges in the X^tfit 

societal context or anviroimant and, from that analysis, state inpll*' 

cations ref;;thi ie^iifiT^ 

and for tachnical ediication in particular, 

:i ■ ' . - ' . ' IS. ■ ' ^ ■■■ 
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What is deiCTibad In the paragraphs which follow is a plmmlnf i 
process for ke#plng technical education viable in the eightj.es. It 
is a TOdel designed to obtain input from a wide range of sources. 
Hie description of the plamilng process attests to deal with the 

0 

structittal coi^onent and the personal development coniponent* Tlie 

model is generalised to the diversity within the 1,234 two-year ^ 

SSa 

colleges in this nation* Hie material covers (1) reasons to plwi 
(2) stages of organization development! (3) stages of sophistication 
in planning J (4) structural cc^onents of the planing process] and 
(S) the persoimel development con^onent» 

Emphasis on broad-based strategic md tactical system-wide 

S3b 

and institutional pluning is largely a phenomenon of the seventies < 

Hie Intrusion of a wide range of forces sudi as' the revolution in 

education, increased accowtabllity, finite resources, and change 

in the wprl^lace have provided the iiipet^ for this phenomenon. The 

value placed on planning varies inversely with the availability of 

resources r If it takes more resources to operate the college than_ 

is available, thm armore efficient md effective method of management 

imist be developed md implemented* Reasons to plan are as follows: 

1* To make the organisation more responsive to conmiunity/societal 
nefds* " ■ ^ 

2; To provide a mras for setting goals and objectives to which 
^ purposeful htraan aptivity can be ll^ad. 

3* To bring rationality and eqidty to the resoi^ce allocation 
decision making process of relating people, dollars, and time^ 
to goals Md objectives. : ^ 

4. To iiqproye management efficient md effectiveness. 

St To reduce risk in selected areas md functions within the orgm- 
Ization. \ , . - 

' , -4 . * 

^ ; ^T^-deinanstmte^ JL£CQimt^Jj.lty-JtQ,^^ 
and clients. 



= 7. To allow for asutufemant of progress towud goals and 0bj#£tiv©s 
and mi usosssont of outeraes In toriu of^ 

(a) output fm the orgmliatlon and 

(b) i^act on commity/sooietal needs 

Organizations pass throu^ various stages of growth and 

devel^ment* lliese stages have been characterized u it) eMrgence, 

SS 

(2) growth, vCsj matOTity, (4) regeneration^ mi (S) decline. It 

Is becoming Inclfeaslng clear that the strategies m organisation 

uses are Influenclal hy its position in a development sequence « 

There is a paucity of citations in the literature dealing with ^ 

higher education mroagenent developments This is due, possibly, to 

the dlssimllaritx between hl^or education muagement and bi^lness 
56 

management « It would seem logical, however, that the nwiagerlal 
style best suited to the awrent environment is also a function, in 
part, of the stage of orgMizatlonal develc^ment, 'Hieories of organ* 
isationai fmetlcming and htman effectivej^ess were reviewed to produce 
the Management Devel^ment and Training Program^f or Collegos md 
Universities, a program endorsed by the American Association of 
Conmuilty and Jtmlor Colleges , Although time will not pemlt a 
detailed discission about stages of organliatlraal davelopmnt and 
manallerlal .style, suf fleet it to say that both elements havo a 
bearing t^on the planning ftmctldn/ . 

The evolutioh of plmiing is worthy of some comment «^ William A. 
ShoemaJcer, foi^r Vice President for Research for-^Jia Cotmcll for 
the Advucement of Smll Collages, daveloped a list of "College 

Pa^onnel Attitudes and Plaiming Practices" as A result of extensive 

\ ■ ■ ' - _ - ... - ■ ■ -.^^ ■ • 

involvOTint in m Instltutibnal Research tod Plimning Project (1972-753 
and the Pla^^ng Md Data System Project CW^S-79)^ .His list baglns 
with status quo mi, tacrementalism attitudes," movas throu^ mul^ti-yaar 
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fiscal plafining md institutional x^eiear^ praatlQeij and extends 

to the Systamatic md informed collsgial model* A program oonducted 

by John D. Millettj Bxeeutivf Vice President for the Acaden^ for 

Eduaatlcmal Developinent^ ii m elaboration of the systamatiQ md 

Informed colleglal model. DOTlng'tht three calendar years 1976 

through 1978, AID im^ertook a project to assist saleeted aol leges 

58 

and universities in the mwagement of ehangSp Hie model aalli 
for speQifloation of axte^al environmental asiimptlons such as . 

(1) soQial ej^actatlons J (2) eeonomle^ trends , (3) demographic trends, 
Md (4) govexranental planning as well as the sptelfiQation of internal 
assmiptions relating to (1) educational purposes , (2) quality^ standards ^ 
(3) dssirable enrollment' size, (4) relationship to location, and 

(S) assessment of ayailabl© resources. From these two sets of * 
assu^tlons are derived the statement of miss ion , goals and objectives 
for output and support programs, foundation plus ^ budgets, and the 
avaltiatlon plan.. 

Although the planning process has numerous exponents, this 
discussion will emphasise (1) planning protocol and structure^ 

(2) plaiming assiaqptlons, ^(3) goal specification, md (4) program 
development, ^ First, ythere is a plaiming protocol* Some persons C^) 
at an institution have raspmslbility for planning various upects 
of the Institution Bnd they will follow f me, procedure in doing 
whatever it is they will do. How they do whatever they do should ^ 
follow an agreed-upon set of steps. B^ext, there Is the need to 
devel^ a planning structttfe. Most institutions have some sort of 
structwe for coordinating the ongoing activities of the Institution, 
The structwe may bt 'quite si^la, with a minifflw nu^er of persons 
pttticipatlng in.tha deciiion^ttaklng procesi^ or it may be qiiite 



coi^lex involving a nipber of review ccannitteei lUfid sevtral levels 
of review boards « RieagrdlMs of ocn^l^lty^ there must be s^e 
structure for plaiming. 

Second^ there snist be sra^ way for stating and adiievlng con- 
census by aj^rc^riate groins on extenal and Internal assta^tloni 
about the Institution « A project by ^he American Association of 
State Colleges mi IMlversltles t^es societal trends ud societal 
values as a ^ay of plailnlng futwes and bringing pluming asstsnptions 
into fociis. TOe project uses a cross -Influence matrix d£ 12 societal 
trends and 12 values to determine goals in 10 areas. The 12 societal 
trends are population^ goveriunent, global affairs, enviroiiTOnt, ener©^, 
ecmoEiy^ science and technolo^i husm sattl#mentS| work^ life style^ 
women md participation. The 12 societal vilues are change ^ freedom, 
.equality/ lfj.surei £oresi^t> pluralism^ localism, responsibility, 
knowledge, qiiallty, goals, md inttfraependenc l6 goal areas 

^ are finance, studan^ts ,i research and develojroent, public 'Service, 
facilities, fatfulty, curricula, administrwion, resoitfces, and 
athletics* * ' * ^ 

Several institutions have made excellent progress with the 
Futures Creatirisi Paradigm including Indiana State Iteiversity, IndlMa 
Itaiverslty of Pennsylvania, the thilverslty of Maine at Pamlngton, " 
Boston State College, md Valley City State College* Two other models 
worthy of examination include the Italversity of WiscOTif^n and Wast 
Virginia University. Wisconsin is a state-wide modfl With the 
coordinating unit and individtial ca^uses\participatlng in specifying 
asstu^tlons. The West Virginia University ^odel Includes assin^tlons 

; • m 

md' objectives . 
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North Central Technical College reviewed a ni^ber of 

planning aodels. Hie College defined the term "ajii^tion'' 

generated a list of categories for arraying assun^^l^ns * The 

definition of asstoaption ii -as follows i . ■- .■ \ .. - 

to ust^tion is a proposition describing future 
conditions I some of whidi the institution has little 
control over. Tlie level of certainty assigneil to an 
asstfl^tlon detemines the level of precision it is ' 
allowed in subsequent planning. Hie greater the im- 
certainty about the assinQtion the greater mist be the 
rmge of flexibility/hedging/^tions the institi^Jbn 
retains against the non-asswed condition* Raising the 
certainty level of assu^tion yields greater planning 
precision, better long tera goal effectiveness Md im- 
proved cost efficiency ud program effectiveness* A 
pliuming assuipjbion proposition can be interaal to the 
institution at external %q it. One criterion which is 
used in making a decision about inclusion or exclusion 
of a specific proposition at the institutional or cost 
center levels rests on whether or not the assumption has 
. a direct bearing onr setting goals and objectives at 
^ ^ that level. . . 

Hie list of categories for stating assumptions is as fdilows: 

i» Assisi^tlons about the societal context within which 
NCTC exists, 

2, Assio^tions about exteraal agencies X ^ 

3« Assy^tions about instltutiraal leadersliip/management 

-\ ' - ■ - ^ 

4. Asswptions about NCTC programs Ce».stlng and potential) 
S« Ass^i^tions about_^{otentia]^ students and enrollment ' 
6. Assuapt ions. lAout Student Mxvices r~ 
7» Assu^tims about staffing and profeMlonal 4fV^lopment 
S/ Assus^tlms about physical plant 
9p AssuiptimiiS about eqtu.pment ^ ^ 

i<0« Assu^tlons about fiscal resources 

Pluming assimptioM about the, Mciatal content in whldh 
an institution exists can rtei&^on such issuei ofy^alth^ enmTgy 
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tTaniportation, lifelong traininf, quality of worklifa^ leisur©, 

* " ' " _ . .. = - ^ 

credent iali zing such as lieeniure and aertiflcation Bnd pTogTBrn 

/ 

and institutiynal aeereditation* Pluming assunpt ions i^out 

extemal agenQies cm foaus on the Ttlatlonshlp between an in*- 

stitutlcm and state and local governance j higher education as a 

system^ articulation^ ud coonBtnicatlon, Pl^vming, assi^tlons 

about existing md potential pro^aAs- include new credit and 

non^credit pro^au grwing out of needs ualysls or mirket seg- 

mentation itudies^ use of advisoi^ cosmltt'eei^ and initructional 

devalG^ment md import. Selected exad^les of institutlanal 

assusqitions arenas follows^ ^ 

It is assumed ^at equal; educational oppor^imity as a "tig^t 
of all persons will be a dominant them of federal and state 
legislation in the yearns ahead « This will mandate a focus on ^ 
"packaging" hi^er education progratts as we shift from the 20th 
century goal 'of "education for all '^^o the list centu3^.^ goal of 
"education for each'L ' It will necessitate cuefiil attention to 
remedial 'educatlmr^p^oi^ams to overcraa academe deficiencies 
as well as deyelopiQjintal education j pro-ams to devel^ the ; 
diverse talents of "^students, « 

We have moved from, im era of thinking about educatioit as , 
something given in thf : bar ly ye^s of youth and lasting thrbu^out 
life to thinking ^^out education u occtwriiig throu^out a life 
span«" It is assined this trend will ccmtinue as an increasing > 
hu^er of Amaricans mticipate job or .career changes^ jtates 
mandate dontinuing pi^fessi^najt education, and lifetime learning 
Isf viewed as a basic social ri^t as well as an econoUc necessity 

The United States is likely t^^ retain aii wchailengeable comp 
tltive advantage only in pi^ducts md tept^niques that are^ at ^ the 
^erj^^^refront of tedinologieal devel^aent or that reqiilre a hlj^ 
integrated niuket for their creation « * 

It is assmed the process by whldi policy decisions are made 
will tmdtrgo agonising ^mges wltii the eroslM of Institutional 
autonos^ and a grad^l^sjiift of authority to«^ state ud regional 
coordinating agencies^ and legislative bodies. This action will 
^accofl^anied by lobbying activities « 

' It is ^assumed that the proce^^e for measuring educational 
accoo^lishffients will chMge in eb'amtic waySp l^i system of 
amass^ing largely time^related academic tmlts to rea^ the required 
total for a degree will yield to different output measures related 
to levels of co^etency in reference to designated^bodiai tff 
knowledge ind sets of skills. 



Soiufces Qf-tx'ends md Essm^tions are nimerous. In 196^, 

the Institute of Life Inl&rtoca conducttd a ?uture Outlook Study 

to assess iigniflgimt social md political trands bacawe it aeaaed 

clear that reactive style! wars not appr^riata in timas of rapid 

chawga* ^ One rasult of the Ruture. Outleik Study was a call for an 

ongoing machMi^ip to h& f^iablishad tiy which tha busfnass could 

kaap abreut of oma^ging Ideas md social diangas that might affact 

its operating anviroiment. In 1970 ^ an early-warping systam callad 

the Trend Malysis Pfbgram (TAP) was desired mad put into placa^ 

TAP continues to operate*,^ a program uf the ^aricu Co^jncil of 

Life Insuranca^ foraad in 1976 by a margar of the Instituta of Life 

Insurance ud tha Amari^auri Life Insu^anea Association . TAP has - 

produaed reports on Agirtg and tha Aged ;' ^The ^^loyaa i Thm Life 

Cycla I The Intamational Scanai Frontier TachnQlogias : Part Ona - 

Science and Health; Frontier Taehnologies: Part Two - Information 

Sciancai A Culttire-ln TransforBmtion: Toward A Oifferant S#ctatsl 

Bthic ; Transportation ; C hmging Rasidantlai Pattams and Housing i 

P lanning I Deaths Dyin^ and Life Extansioni md Ilia Changing Nature 

of Work , TAP is ustftil as^a modal in^that the scraaning fimctlon is 

carriad out by over one hundred Ufa insturanca axacutives who monitor 

61 

almost one hundrad periodicals » « 
Another aiajor sourca of trands and usu^tions Information is 
the Work in Amarican Institute^ Inc, ^ a nonpr^lt orgMlMtion fotmSad 
in 197S to advanca productivity and tha quality of working life. The 
Instituta •$ Studies in Productivity Includa raports on Mid-CM^aer 
parspectlvas g ^e Mlddle^Agad mid Oldar Populatloni Productivity tod 
the Quality of -Wtorking Lifej Trends In Product _^mllty and Worker 
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Attitude ; Managerial Productivity ^ Worker Alienation ' Hunan Pat terns 

of Work i Haw Pattams of Work i Oeciyatlonal Stresi and Productivity ; 

R ^eiigiing Work i A Strategy for Change ; Jobs and the Environment ; 

^ 62 
and Changing Attitudes Toward Work , 

e 

f . _ 

Other major sowoes of trend Mid aastjOBption information inelude 

Tr ends 2000 - New Qiallengeij New NeedJi New Images: Ameriea in 

m i4 

Trans itxoni prioritiei for future tachnotogy aisessment* Alter- 

~ - 65 ■ 

native Scenarios of the American Future ; The Exciting 80 's: A 

66 - 
Kip linger Forecajt for the I^xt Dacade ; Productivity in the 

Changing World of tha 1980 's ; Science and TachnoiOipy^: Annual « ^ 

_ = - 

Report to tha Congress ; TTia Surgaon Genaral's Report ; Healthy 
69 

' People ; ^ professional association activities such as tha AACJC 1979 
Asiambly on Lifalong Education ^d ptioritias for postsacondary 
occupational education as developed by the AACJC Cowcil for Occupa- 
tional Education; and national studiai on topics relevent to our 

' . . ^0 

col legal such aj VbcationalTiducation and Training: Impact on Youth ; 

71 72 
National Longitudinal Study of 1972 ; Pro j act Talant ; and TTia ' 

- , - 74 
Planning Paperg for the Vocational Education Study r 

During 1977-78^ most of tha fociis wai on davaloping the/ protocol 

and structure for planning and satting goals and objectivai/ ^d relating^ 

/ * 

dollars %o them* Diirlng 1978«79, a great deal of time was^/ spe^t on 

/ 

specifying asstsptions at tha institutional level and rafAning goals 
and objactivas 'and the way dollars ara assigned to them J During 
1979*'8D, most of tha en^jhasis was i^on clarification of assm^tions ^ 
at tha dapartmahtal/technole^ lavel Mid the relationship batwaan 
assiaptibns and goals and objectlvas, A critical analysis of informa- 
tion obtainad through a stTOctitfad proqass is a mapis for ^developing 
altamativa scanarios of tha futura, TTie procass/helps to add clarity 
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to goals and objectives. The process, of specifying assuaptions 
is to diagnosis as the derivation of goals ii to development . The 
derivation of orgam z at i ona 1 ^d individual goals and objectives is 
the creative heart of the procaii. 

In laimching a conprehensiva plaiming process ^ a college must 
make a comnitment to the perionnel development consonant to coB^lement 
the itructural coi^onants described in the preceeding paragraphs. 
The philosophy of a college in adopting a collegial, participatory 
mode of mMagement is based on underlying assiai^Jtions such as (1) 
humans are the most i^ortant educational resource of the organizatish 
(2) talents and skills of individuals within the organization must 
be cultivated systematically; (3) persons to be effected by plans 
and decisions shoul^ have a role in making them; (4) involvement in 
planning leads to a meaningful investment of .time and a commitment 
on the part of the participants; and (S) collaborative goal setting 
represents a way of working toward solutions, rathe thiJi trying to 
escape from irraconcilable problems. 

In siflmary^ some ^planning is a diaracteri^tic BXid pervasive 
behavior of all human beings and organizations; it is the hallmark 
of what we call rationality. If we were t© dra^ a lin©;, to represent 
the possible range of ways an organization might m^e its decisions ^ 
one end of it would be calltd Ad.Hoc md the other end Pl^ntd, In 
thr. Ad Hoc moda^ decisions are made ona-by-one according t& the mood 
and judgment of the decisions makers^ unrestrairied hy ylm or even 
precedents. In the Planned mode^ evexy decision is wholly constrained 
by a previously adopted plan* There are, in practice, few exMplas 
of thfSf perfect extremes. Semewhare between these two extremes is 
where most organisations are in their plMnlng, It would appear 



certain that craprehensive institutional planning must make progress 
toward the Plmned end of the continuim in the 1980s and that trend 
analxiis will be m integral part of the process. 

m 
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